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ALABAMA—J. Paul Keefe, Alabama Dry Dock & 
Shipbuilding Co. 


CALIFORNIA—A. C. Beeson, Food Machinery & 
Chemical Corp.; R. G. Belote, Rheem Manufac- 
turing Co.; R. R. Blackburn, Southern California 
Gas Co.; F. V. Cowing, Repeal Brass Manufac- 
turing Co.; |. J. Hansen, Essick Manufacturing 
Co.; A. R. Heron, Crown Zellerbach Corp.; E. E. 
Johnson, Ow! Drug Co.; C. W. King, Fibreboard 
Products; R. J. McCullough, American Potash 
& Chemical Corp.; L. J. Nevraumont, Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co.; £. J. Pollack, Exchange 
Orange Product Co. 


COLORADO—F. R. Niehaus, Great Western Sugar 
Co. 


CONNECTICUT—W. G. Beilby, Ensign-Bickford 

 Co.; Rodney Chase, Chase Brass & Copper Co.; 
Henry Dawes, Connecticut General Life Insur- 
ance Co.; R. |. Metcalf, Winchester Repeating 
Arms Co.; H. B. Purcell, Torrington Co.; R. e; 
Smyth, Schick, Inc.; H. B. Young, Colt’s Manu- 
facturing Co. 


DELAWARE—Williom Blatz, Jr., Amalgamated 
leather Co. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—J. Ridge Hicks, Hot 
Shoppes. 


FLORIDA—J. M. Rosenthal, National Airlines; 
Otto Weitstein, Ill, Florida Telephone Co. 


MLINOIS—R. E. Bowers, Marshall Field & Co.; 
J. R. Hundley, Granite City Steel Co.; E. L. 
Miller, Kable Printing Co.; J. L. Page, Aflas- 
Boxmakers; W. J. Reilly, International Harvester 
Co.; G. W. Torrence, Caterpillar Tractor Co.; 


INDIANA—A. £. Apple, Servel, Inc.; F. Dillard, 
Pierce Governor Co.; Winfield Firman, Wm. H. 
Block Co.; J. P. Frerking, Copehart-Farnsworth 
Corp.; L. E. Gelow, Peter Eckrich & Sons; W. S. 
Gundeck, Studeboker Corp.; A. J. Kertis, Jr., 
P. R. Mallory & Co.; C. H. Shaw, Ross Gear & 
Tool Co. 


1OWA—M. R. Frohs, Carr Adams & Collier Co.; 
L. R. Grimes, Cherry-Burrell Corp.; P. J. Larrabee, 
John Morrell & Co. 


KENTUCK Y—John Kirtley, Texas Gas Transmission 
Corp.; K. G. Midkiff, Kawneer Co.; J. C. Rumble, 
Louisville Courier-Journal & Times. 


MARYLAND—R. J. Bowers, Victor Products Corp. 


THE MEMBERS AND THEIR ORGANIZATIONS 


MASSACHUSETTS—W. A. Coyle, National Pneu- 
matic Co.; W. P. Nelson, John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Co.; T. J. Oliver, 8. B. Chemical 
Co.; H. S$. Riddle, American Bosch Corp.; L. F. 
St. Aubin, New Bedford Rayon Co. 


MICHIGAN—E. J. Arey, Sutherland Paper Co.; 
D. R. Dail, Dail Steel Products Co.; A. W. 
Darling, Kent-Moore Organization; P. A. Denzig, 
Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Co.; B. V. Hanthorne, Auto- 
Owners Insurance Co.; F. M. Harrison, Huron 
Milling Co.; J. G. Henry, Motor Wheel Corp.; 
Bruce Homer, Acme Quality Paints; Forrest Inks, 
Lobdell Emery Manufacturing Co.; R. 1. Marquis, 
Federal-Mogu! Corp.; Bruce Morse, Square D 
Co.; D. C. Rulo, Nash-Kelvinator Corp.; W. G. 
Tuttle, Gar Wood Industries; F. L. Vidal, Wilson 
Foundry & Machine Co.; K. A. Willey, Murray 
Corp. of America. 


MINNESOTA—R. H. Donaldson, Donald Co.; 
Cc. W. Elliott, Mi polis-Moline Co.; J. H. 
Neufeld, Pillsbury Mills; S. M. Sitz, Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co. 








MISSISSIPPI—E. E. Fisher, Armstrong Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. 


MISSOURI—M. O. Hampe, Chase Candy Co.; 
J. L. Hawn, Monsgnto Chemical Co.; F. M. 
Karches, Rice-Stix, Inc.; R. L. King, Kansas City 
Power & Light Co.; Kenneth Rutledge, Ramsey 
Corp.; H. L. Simmons, Scullin Steel Co. 


NEBRASKA—R. A. Carlsen, Omaha Public Power 
District; E. F. Pettis, J. L. Brandeis & Sons. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—R. L. Bergeron, Shortell Shoes. 


NEW JERSEY—J. G. Byron, Curtiss-Wright Corp.; 
W. P. Fleming, Atlantic Products Co.; George 
Milne, Millville Manufacturing Co.; R. V. Mulli- 
gan, Joh & Joh ; C. M. Murray, Stokes 
Molded Products; W. F. Oliver, Purolator Prod- 
ucts; S. M. Parker, Whitehead Brothers Rubber 
Co.; J. Pickett, Irvington Varnish & Insulator 
Co.; Andrew Richardson, Thermoid Co.; G L. 
Shipps, R. M. Hollingshead Corp.; E. L. Worfolk, 
International Projector Corp. 





NEW YORK—T. C. Clark, Air Reduction Co.; E. B. 
Crawford, Auburn Button Works; F. E. Crist, 
Jaeger Watch Co.; Ashton Dunn, RCA Commu- 
nications; L. W. Horning, New York Central 
Railroad; A. A. Low, Consolidated Edison Co.; 
F. E. MacDonald, Oldbury Electro-Chemical Co.; 
J. A. Metcalf, P. C. K. Swiss Chocolate Co.; H. 
A. Peterson, American Gas & Electric Service 
Corp.; D. D. Porter, United States Lines; R. H. 
Puffer, Cornell Aeronautical Laboratory; F. L. 
Rogers, Durez Plastics & Chemicals; W. C. Snell, 





Western Electric Co.; L. C. Thunfors, Rensselaer 
Valve Co.; J. W. Tower, Doubleday & Co.; W. 
G. Woodams, Symington-Gould Cerp. 


NORTH CAROLINA—F. T. deVyver, Erwin Mills; 


C. P. Reinhardt, Drexel Furniture Co. 


OHIO—G. C. Bole, Republic Stamping & Enamel. 


ing Co.; R. D. Buol, Western Automatic Machine 
Screw Co.; F. W. Climer, Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co.; D. L. Garber, Seagrave Corp.; E. W. 
Gressle, Warner & Swasey Co.; L. J. Haney, 
Dana Corp.; R. E. Keller, Acklin Stamping Co.; 
R. J. Ketterer, United Cooperatives; E. B. King, 
Robbins & Myers; F. L. Kling, S. K. Wellman Co,; 
R. S. Livingstone, Thompson Products; E. A. 
Navin, AVCO; F. R. Rauch, Cincinnati Gas & 
Electric Co.; L. A. Rodelivs, Dayton Malleabie 
Iron Co.; J. H. Taylor, Proctor & Gamble Co.; 
T. J. Travers, Commercial Shearing & Stamping 
Co.; L. B. Visser, Clopay Corp. 


OKLAHOMA—R. W. Ellison, Service Pipe Line Co. 
OREGON—C. H. Campbell, Pacific Power & Light 


Co.; H. M. Gowing, Iron Fireman Manufactur- 
ing Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA—louvis Antol, Jr., Trane Co.; 
J. C. Breithaupt, Dodge Steel Co.; R. P. Brown, 
Mesta Machine Co.; F. R. Cadman, Warner Co.; 
F. E. Coho, Blaw-Knox Co.; C. E. Dean, E. Keeler 
Co.; T. W. Dickey, Jr., Shenango Pottery Co.; 
J. M. Downie, McKinney Manufacturing Co.; 
Jack Joslin, York Corp.; 1. K. Kessler, John 8. 
Stetson Co.; J. W. Kuebler, Dixie Cup Co.; W. J. 
Larsen, Kendall Refining Co.; W. J. MacReynolds, 
Philadelphia Transportation Co.; Dudley M. 
Mason, Armstrong Cork Co.; E. J. Mullen, 1-T-£ 
Circuit Breaker Co.; J. A. Stephens, United 
States Steel Corp. 


SOUTH CAROLINA—W. 8. Byers, Rock Hill Print- 
ing & Finishing Co. 


TENNESSEE—R. W. Evans, Chattanooga Medicine 


Co.; T. K. Happel, Jr., Pet Dairy Products Co.; 
J. M. Lewis, Blue Ridge Glass Corp. 


TEXAS—H. M. Amlin, Texas Textile Mills; A. W. 
Beutel, Mosher Steel Co.; R. E. Smith, Jefferson 
Chemical Co.; S. R. Strong, LaGloria Corp. 
L. W. Tate, Dallas Railway & Terminal Co. 


UTAH—J. R. Bowen, Mountain Fuel Supply Co. 


VIRGINIA—M. A. Cross, Dan River Mills; R. W: 
Norris, Philip Morris & Co. 


WASHINGTON—R. A. Dingman, Weyerhauser 
Timber Co. 


WISCONSIN—W. Von Cleof, Allis-Chalmers Man 
ufacturing Co.; R. H. Weaver, Falk Corp. 
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IS MANAGEMENT LISTENING? 


INTRODUCTION 


This survey of BNA’s Personnel Policies Forum examines management practices and 
opinion on ‘‘upward communications’’--that is, what management is doing about discovering 
the attitudes of its employees, and whether management itself believes it is doing a good job 
in this important area of employee relations. 





Questionnaires were mailed to the Forum Panel members at the end of March 1951. 
This report presents the answers in five sections: 


Formal Attitude Surveys 

Methods of Upward Communication 

Union As Source of Information 

Management Interest in Employees’ Personal Life 
Is Management Listening? 


Cross-sections of typical comments submitted in response to the questionnaire are 
presented at length. Where the comments were made on a non-confidential basis, they are 
identified by a footnote. A list of footnotes appears on the final page of the report. 


SUMMARY 


Most companies appear interested in learning how employees react to their jobs and the 
policies they work under, the survey finds, but there is strong feeling among personnel 
officials that most managements are not listening to employees as carefully and understand- 
ingly as they should. , 


Briefly, the survey also highlights the following points: 


(1) About 70 percent of the companies think that formal surveys of employee attitudes 
have some value--but only a third have ever conducted such a survey. Among the major bits 
of advice from those who've had experience with attitude surveys are (a) they shouldn’t be 
made unless management intends to change policies in line with the results, (b) they shouldn't 
be made if employees are hostile to the idea, and (c) they must be conducted by experts in the 
field or the results may be highly inaccurate. 


(2) Informal methods of finding out what’s on employees’ minds are far more preferable 
than formal ones, most Panel members agree. Management usually relies largely on its 
supervisors--those who have day-to-day personal contacts with employees--as its most 
effective channel of upward communications, although many companies depend a good deal on 
other channels. Among the more formal methods used most frequently are (a) meetings with 


employees, (b) interviews, (c) ‘‘gripe’’ boxes, and (d) question-and-answer arrangements in 
the plant publication. 


(3) Union representatives too are considered an important source of information by a 
great majority of the companies, although many Panel members declare they must make 
allowances for distortion or exaggeration in union statements. A number emphasize that this 
source is particularly important because it can bring out in the open attitudes which em- 
ployees may not pass on to their supervisors directly. 











IS MANAGEMENT LISTENING? 





(4) Practically all the personnel officials, over 95 percent, think it is necessary or 
desirable for management to take an interest in employees’ personal life--although many 
are wary of going beyond certain limits. The most common reservations are that manage- 
ment (a) should lend a hand only if the employee asks for aid or if his work is obviously 
affected by personal difficulties such as health, family, or financial problems, and (b) should 
not go so far as to make employees believe it is prying or that it is being ‘‘paternalistic.’’ 


(5) A surprisingly large proportion of the Panel members, some 85 percent, agree 
that ‘‘the fine art of listening remains one of the most overlooked tools of management,’’ 
that management generally is lagging in encouraging free and full expression by employees 
and in following up reasonably on such expression. 


FORMAL ATTITUDE SURVEYS 
Approximately 35 percent of the companies in this survey have at some time attempted 
to get their employees’ opinions, either on some specific subject or on the company in 
general, through a formal attitude survey. 
As might be expected, it is the larger companies, those with more than 1,000 employees, 
who most frequently use this method of obtaining employee views. About 45 percent of them 


have tried attitude surveys, as compared to only 20 percent of the smaller companies. 


Value of Attitude Surveys 





Some 70 percent of the Panel members think these surveys are worthwhile, although 
more than a fifth of these have certain reservations about their use. Some 16 percent think 
they are not worthwhile, and another 7 percent think their value is questionable. The 
remainder did not answer this question. 


Significantly, such surveys are held in greater esteem by the larger companies than 
the smaller ones. About 84 percent of the large-company officials think they are worthwhile, 
but only 50 percent of the small-company people think so. 


Also noteworthy is the fact that many officials who believe such surveys might be worth- 
while have never actually conducted one at their firm. Thus, fully 80 percent of the execu- 
tives who have never made a formal attitude survey think such surveys have some value! 
Among the smaller companies which have never held such surveys, some 40 percent think 
they are valuable. 


Those companies which have had experience with attitude surveys almost all believe 
the results were worth the effort, although there are several instances of companies which 
have been dissatisfied. 


Views on Usefulness of Attitude Surveys 





Whether an attitude survey is advisable at a particular company, the Panel members’ 
comments indicate, depends principally on the nature of management-employee relations at 
that company. Specifically, different members offer the following bits of cautionary advice: 


(1) A survey should not be held unless management is prepared to make changes 
called for by the results. 


(2) It should not be conducted if employee or union leaders oppose it or if they will 
attempt to influence the answers. 


(3) It should be held only if more personal methods of sounding employee attitudes are 
not available or not functioning well. It should be considered as a supplement, and not as a 
substitute, for personal channels of upward communication. 
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FORMAL ATTITUDE SURVEYS 








Some officials think such surveys should be confined to a specific, single subject, 
i,e., ‘‘do you think we should do ‘a’ or ‘b’?’’. Similarly, several say they should be used 
only to uncover a specific difficulty which management may believe exists. 


Put another way, some think it should be used as a check on management judgment, 
a test to see if management is correct in relying on information from its usual sources. 


At least one official warns, however, that attitude surveys may be detrimental if employees 
take them as a sign that management is unsure of its policies, although other officials believe 


it’s healthy to demonstrate to employees that the company is interested in their views. 


On the technical side, some of the Panel members stress that the findings of such a 
survey depends to a large extent on the wording of the questions and on how employees 


react to the idea of the survey. They warn that results should be relied on only as a general 


guide, and not necessarily as an exact reflection of true employee attitudes. Several 
companies report a tendency of employees to answer only what they believe the company 


wants to hear, even though the survey is made on a confidential basis with no identification 


of individual employees. 


Sample comments from Panel members on the value and on the reliability of formal 
attitude surveys follow: 


When Useful: 





Where it appears that other channels of communication from employees 
have broken down, and in the absence of competent supervision, a formal 
attitude survey conducted by qualified personnel might well develop the basis 
of the immediate difficulty. 

* * * 

Worthwhile when the organization is large, the turnover great, and more 

personal means of communication not available. 1/ 
x x * 

Formal attitude surveys are of value primarily as check on management 
judgment. Informal means of communication are most important, and, if 
effective, the formal attitude survey simply verifies what management already 
knows. 2/ 

* x x 

It seems to me that the use of a formal attitude survey may do more harm 
than good by indicating to the employees that management is unsure of its 
management policies in the field of employee relations. 


Limitations: 











An attitude survey will give some idea of the thinking, but one should not 
depend on the information as being the whole truth. 3/ 
x * ~ 
Results of surveys of this type are made up of an indeterminate mixture 
of fact and unreality - separating one from the other is a fine, but absolutely 
necessary, art. 4/ 
* * x 
We were very disappointed in the whitewashing our last attitude survey 
gave the company. We know that there are serious deficiencies in our 
employee program; yet, almost without exception the surveyed employees 
glossed over these - this despite the fact that great emphasis was placed on 
the complete secrecy of their completed form, which was, of course, unsigned. 
I wonder if other companies find that the formal attitude survey does not give 
as frank a response as its management desires? 5/ 
* * * 
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We are extremely dubious about the value of question and answer surveys 
that the employee fills in himself and returns with or without signature. They 
too often defy interpretation, and answers are generally too favorable to be 
credible. The more elaborate surveys conducted by trained interviewers and 
interpreted by experts seem to have greater value but the expense is a deter- 
rent unless management has specific problems to which it is seeking answers 
and has courses of action planned to utilize these answers. 

* * mK 

A formal attitude survey can show general propositions but it indicates 
results and not the causation. In addition such a survey can only be made at 
infrequent intervals and does not reflect current daily thinking. Too often 
the survey can be ‘‘swayed’’ by the questions asked. Management likes to hear 
good things and those conducting a survey may not intentionally try to get the 
right answers, but too many times it works out that way. 6/ 


Union Opposition: 





Such surveys would be most constructive in the absence of a union organi- 
zation. In our case, we are convinced that the union would oppose an attitude 
survey to the extent of attempting to control the views of the membership and 
thus defeat the true purpose of such a survey. 


Obligation to Use Results: 





Not worthwhile unless the company, from the chief executive head down 
the line organization, is prepared to do something constructive about the results. 
No formal attitude or morale survey should be attempted until a complete plan 
and schedule for execution and administration has been developed to maintain 
attitude and morale at the standard sought. There must be an objective and 
that objective must be announced and understood by all levels of management. 
An attitude survey is only a means to an end. Too many are conducted to satisfy 
a curiosity -- hazardous. 7/ 


METHODS OF UPWARD COMMUNICATION 
Formal Methods 





Some 40 percent of the companies report that, apart from attitude surveys, they use 
one or more formal means of discovering empfoyees’ views on the company, their jobs, 
how they’re being treated, etc. Such ‘‘formal’’ methods show up more frequently at larger 
than smaller companies--52 percent as against 23 percent. Among the different methods 
reported: 


(1) Meetings of employees and management representatives are the most common, 
Some companies conduct them on a regular basis for discussion of any and all company 
policies and problems, but others schedule them only for consideration of a particular ques- 
tion; some emphasize the question-and-answer type of meeting. A number of companies 
hold supervisors’ meetings or conferences specifically to discuss employee attitudes and 
decide policies accordingly. 





(2) Interviews are also a common way of getting employee views, although only a few 
companies operate regular interviewing programs designed specifically to get at employee 
thinking. Counselling services, for example, are offered primarily to aid employees with 
personal problems, but they at the same time provide some important information on em- 
ployee attitudes. Merit-rating discussions are noted by some companies as a fruitful source 
of employee views. Exit interviews also are an especially significant guide to what may be 
troubling employees. 


(3) Suggestion systems are used by some firms not only to invite ideas but to solicit 
comments or complaints. A few companies set up boxes specifically labelled as ‘‘gripe’’ or 
‘‘what’s on your mind’’ boxes to attract such comments. 
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METHODS OF UPWARD COMMUNICATION 





(4) Questionnaires are used by a number of companies to get at employee sentiment 
on specific problems. These usually are distributed either through the plant publication or 
letters mailed to employee homes. (This is apart from what these companies would consider 
a full-fledged ‘‘attitude survey.’’) 





(5) Plant publications are used by many firms to invite comments from employees on 
particular policies, either through ‘‘letter to the editor’’ or ‘‘question-and-answer’’ columns. 





Many firms of course note that their grievance adjustment procedure is a standard 
channel for employee expression on problem points, but they don’t consider it as being run 
specially for getting employee opinions. 


Most Effective Channels of Upward Communication 





The great majority of companies note that their best means of learning employee views 
is through their supervisors or other management representatives who have day-to-day 
informal personal contacts with employees. Some make a point of emphasizing that personal 
contact is the most desirable method, even if it may not always be the most effective or 
reliable. Size of the company is a principal factor in deciding the ease with which top manage- 
ment can get at rank-and-file opinion. 


A number of companies report that they specifically train and encourage supervisors 
to find out what’s on employees’ minds, and several even hold supervisory conferences for 
the express object of reviewing employee attitudes. 


Some Panel members say they don’t consider any one channel as most effective--differ- 
ent channels are best for different problems. For example, a few note, there are some items 
on which supervisors may not be able to grasp employee feelings as thoroughly as union 
representatives, simply because employees may not confide in supervisors yet will open up 
freely for their union representatives. 


It’s probably for this reason that some companies report frankly that they consider 
union officials their most effective pipeline to important employee views. 


Several officials declare that they pull together employee-attitude information most 
effectively at special discussion meetings with employees, where the employees can state 
their views directly. 


Many of the Panel members believe strongly that management can have effective and 
reliable upward communication channels, that is, channels which will consistently provide 
an accurate and rounded picture of true employee opinions, only if it (1) has a record of fair 
dealing which inspires employee confidence, and (2) demonstrates that it will act upon what 
it hears. j 


Some of the comments stressing this point, together with a broad sampling of other 
comments on the effectiveness of various upward communication methods, follow: 


Importance of Employee Confidence: 





The first step in an ‘‘upward communication’’ program is to gain the 
confidence of employees. This means a confidence that is sufficiently deep 
and sincere that we are able to get the bad--the dissatisfactions, the 
grievances, etc.--as well as the good. Grievances which become grudges 
cause a great deal of difficulty. We want the grievances so we can avoid 
the grudges. All our management, including shop supervisors, attempt to 
work at their jobs on the basis that our work is 85% human relations and 
15% technical . . . We are constantly trying to establish confidence in the 
minds of employees and when we do that, ‘‘upward communication’’ follows 
naturally. 8 
* x x 
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A tradition of fair dealing and friendliness permits quick, clear 
communications. Attitudes are more important than techniques. If the 
proper atmosphere is created by past actions, upward communication 
becomes a matter of course. Without proper human relations, the best 
of techniques will fail. With good human relations, techniques need not 
be highly developed. I would therefore stress the importance of the day- 
to-day actions of supervisors and management. 


Informal, Personal Contact: 





It is difficult to single out a single upward communication channel 
as most effective, since many devices do a certain specialized aspect 
of the job best. However, face-to-face contacts growing out of the normal 
work relationship provide the most consistently satisfactory and compre- 
hensive means for keeping in touch with employee thinking. 
* * * 


We have been using personal contact. This is a small enough plant 
to make such contacts, although I think some one from the personnel office 
should make these personal contacts. Employees have a tendency not to give 
correct information to top management. Usually, when employee talks to 
President or Vice President, he has a tendency to make everything look rosy 
rather than express the exact way he feels. 9/ 

* * * 

In my opinion our company’s most effective channel of communication-- 
both upward and down the line--is by word of mouth in the light of previous 
and later actions. Mutual understanding requires an exchange of viewpoints 
and action based on that exchange. Formal communications are cumbersome 
for this purpose because 

1. Reactions are often those of a vociferous minority rather than 

the group as a whole. 

2. Formal two-way communications have a tendency to develop a 

formal crisis. 

3. Time lags in formal communications may distort a proper state- 

ment when formulated into an improper one by the time it is received 
by the employees. 10/ 
* * * 

Our company has now concluded that informal lines of communication 
if properly developed will be most effective. We are hopeful that adequate 
training of supervision under the guidance of qualified training directors 
will open a new avenue of communication. 11/ 

* x * 7 

Frankly, we have never considered that we have very much of a problem 
in this field. We are located in a small community where most ‘‘management’’ 
people know many ‘‘rank and file’’ people and even go fishing and hunting 
together. We have a fairly broad recreation program in which both 
‘*management’’ and ‘‘rank and file’’ people participate. Partly because of 
these facts we have an ‘‘esprit de corps’’ that is not commonly found in 
industry in larger communities unless considerable effort is exerted to obtain 
it. 

* * * 

There is no question in my mind but what the problem of maintaining 
effective channels of communication and evaluating employee attitudes is 
in direct proportion to the size of the company. We are a relatively small 
concern and our relationship with our people is such that we know where we 
stand day to day without the necessity of resorting to formalized procedures 
or surveys. Furthermore it is my own belief that industry has gone a bit off 
the deep end with respect to this question of communications. Any organiza- 
tion with a qualified Personnel Department, good supervision and an honest 
desire to know where it stands can easily keep itself abreast of changing 
employee attitudes. 12/ 





































METHODS OF UPWARD COMMUNICATION 





Supervision: 





We have always regarded our supervisory organization as the only 
effective channel for upward communication. Some of our plant locations 
hold periodic conferences including several levels of supervision which 
provide an opportunity for transmitting observations by supervisors to 
upper levels of management. Supervisory training courses place emphasis 
on the responsibility for two-way communication, but we recognize that the 
effectiveness depends to a considerable extent upon the interest and 
personality of individual supervisors. 

* * * 

Supervisors are constantly on the alert to detect adverse conditions, 
attitudes, and the like. We look upon this as one of their major functions 
and responsibilities. 

* * * 

First-line supervisors and foremen, although considered members of 
management, are in the best position to ‘‘feel the pulse’’ of the workers 
in their day to day, on the job, contacts. They know each man and can 
analyze a statement made better by knowing the background of its source. 
They are able to separate the real grievances, complaints, or requests from 
those remarks made by ‘‘chronic gripers’’. 13/ 


Meetings: 


We have a foreman’s meeting every Tuesday noon except the last Tuesday 
of the month, when a night meeting with supper is held. At the night meeting 
15 to 20 employees are invited. These additional men are rotated until a 
complete cycle of plant employees is affected. 

At these meetings we discuss national, international, and local political 
and economic problems and conditions. Then we discuss our particular phase 
of business -- present and future forecasts. We also discuss plant problems 
-- equipment, safety, personnel, plant layout, work simplification, cost (direct 
and indirect), and worker problems that would be of particular interest to the 
group invited. 





* * x 

We have a ‘‘What’s on Your Mind’’ meeting once each month. This is to 
provide an outlet for gripes that the employee may not want to bring up to 
anyone in a person-to-person conversation but may want to hear discussed. 

All employees except supervisors and foremen are invited to these meetings. 
A box is provided in the plant so that questions may be submitted anonymously, 
for discussion at the meeting. This meeting is on the employee’s own time 
and top management is there to answer any question. After the ‘‘What’s on 
Your Mind’’ meeting we have a foremen’s dinner and meeting to bring them 
up-to-date on the problems of the employees. 15/ 

* * * 

We are currently experimenting in one of our plants with a ‘‘bull session’’ 
type of program whereby the immediate supervisor and his employees discuss 
matters of interest. The information is then relayed through existing super- 
visory channels. 

* * * 

We hold meetings with small (15-20) groups of supervisors and frankly 
request their opinions. These men are fully aware of the attitudes of their 
employees, and are now willing to express them. Our biggest job was to assure 
them that we would do something about it after they told us. 16/ 
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Interviewing Program: 





In our 17 operating locations, salaried and hourly employees are inter- 
viewed on a regular basis in 7, and salaried employees are interviewed in 
all. With regard to non-operating locations, such as research laboratories, 
etc., where more than 30 or 40 employees are involved they are interviewed 
on a regular basis. In smaller units there is no formal interviewing program, 
but we rely on frequent personal contacts with members of the department. 

All locations operating formal programs feel that they have served a very 
useful purpose, and they all plan to continue the programs. Some of the plants 
plan to conduct their interviews on a twice-a-year basis. Several of the 
locations observe that it is not always easy to evaluate results, but on the 
whole such programs seem to promote employee relations and morale. As 
would be expected, the smaller plants feel the need of these programs less 
than the larger organizations. 

I feel the weakest point in our interviewing program is a lack of training 
on the part of the interviewers, and we are taking steps to strengthen this 
portion of the program. 17/ 


Question-and-Answer System: 





One method that has worked is a form of ‘‘Problem Box’’, not for a formal 
suggestion system but for questions on policy or personal problems. An 
employee can put any question to the Personnel Department and get an 
answer. If the question and answer are of sufficient general importance, it 
may be posted on the bulletin boards for the benefit of all. There are some 
crank letters but in many instances the Personnel Department can find out 
first hand some petty grievance before it ripens into a formal complaint. 6/ 


UNION AS SOURCE OF INFORMATION 


Some 70 percent of the Panel members generally consider union representatives an 
important source of information on employee attitudes, although many hasten to add that 
information from this source must frequently be taken with a grain of salt. 7 


Less than 20 percent don’t count on union officials at all, usually on grounds that their 
statements tend to be so distorted or so closely tied to union objectives rather than true 
employee views that they can’t be relied on as a useful source. The remaining Panel mem- 
bers either represent nonunionized companies or did not answer this question. 

Many of the companies which consider the union an important source do not qualify 
their endorsement. Most of these point out that their relations with union representatives 
are good, so they can rely pretty well on information passed to them by the representatives. 
They note that they often learn from this source of significant attitudes that employees might 
hesitate to tell management directly. 





Several firms note that union representatives are important if for no other reason than 
that information gathered from them serves as a check on that supplied by supervisors-- 
both sources are necessary to provide some balance. 


At some companies, regular meetings are held by the union committee and management 
just to consider different employee attitudes and the problems connected with them. 


The largest number of companies emphasize that, while they consider union officials 
an important source, they often must make allowances for coloring or exaggeration which 
may consciously or unconsciously be introduced by the officials because of the nature of their 
position. They note too that it is necessary to distinguish between different union repre- 
sentatives--some are extremely dependable, others are not. 


UNION AS SOURCE OF INFORMATION 








A cross-section of comments follow: 


Union Valuable Source: 





The small segment of men who prefer to channel their attitude through 
the union do not ordinarily let the foreman know what they have on their 
mind. We believe the two sources, the foreman and the union, give us a 
very good avenue of finding employee attitudes and thinking. 18 

* * * 


When it comes to information with respect to particular supervisors 

and their performance or attitudes, I find them very reliable. 19/ 
* * * 

In our operations, Shop Union representatives for the most part will 
conscientiously transmit to management the thinking of the men they 
represent, their likes and dislikes, their complaints, etc., and take back 
to their men the thinking of management. 20/ 

* * * 

Union representatives who are doing their jobs conscientiously often 
are able to inform management of employee attitudes--favorable or 
unfavorable--that the employees tell them but would hesitate or refuse 
to tell the employer directly. Such union representatives are reassuring 
when management is developing sound relationships and tip management 
off to problems otherwise not known to exist. 10/ 


Regular Discussion Meetings: 





The union very seldom directly indicates what is the overall attitude, 
but we can determine it fairly well by the number and nature of grievances 
that arise, and also by the reaction we find to our decisions on grievances. 
We also have a weekly discussion between management and the local union 
officers on matters other than grievances. In this manner we notice where 
friction exists and try to correct the problem before it results in a grievance. 

x * x 

Management, at bi-monthly intervals, meets with union shop committee 
and discusses informally working conditions, employee attitudes on various 
questions and listens to any suggestions that are volunteered. These 
meetings are looked forward to by the committee and some very good 
suggestions and observations are made. 21/ 

* * * 

The Union Stewards shop committee in weekly meetings of } hour with 
the Personnel Manager is our most effective channel of upward communi- 
cation. We have tried suggestion systems, questionnaires to be answered 
unsigned, and other such means. None of them proved to be as effective as 
a regularly scheduled meeting weekly of which all employees are aware. 
Started some seven years ago, it took about two years to convince the union 
committee and the employees that the company was earnest in its efforts to 
determine the attitudes of our employees toward company policies, and to 
recognize and adjust those policies which are proven to the management’s 
satisfaction not to be in accord with sound employee relations and efficient 
production. It took a somewhat longer time to convince our supervisors that 
they could profit in their departments from the information made available 
to management at these meetings. Some have not yet been convinced but the 
number of these is steadily declining. In this line of communication, names 
are not required, nor even desired. All action is taken by proper line 
authority. The Personnel Department merely acts as a clearing house for 
the information, checking the facts as closely as possible. 14/ 
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Limitations of Union Sources: 





It depends entirely upon the individual who is representing the employees. 
No question but that union representatives do indicate an excellent barometer 
of possible source of mal-content among employees. 22/ 

* x * 


The importance of this source of information varies with the individual, 
his relationship to the union and attendant circumstances. The union 
representative at the plant level may obtain valuable information, but 


many times it is honestly and unwittingly colored by personal and union 
objectives and policies. 


* * * 

The limitation and disadvantage in looking to union representatives 
for reliable information is that the general run tend to limit their contribu- 
tion to personal experiences and opinions. The information that they often 
do pass on to us from other workers is incomplete in that they don’t get the 


whole story from the worker and the information passed on to us is not 
complete. 23/ 


* & * 

This information must often be ‘‘watered down’’ but we never minimize 
the seriousness of information from such sources and always follow up on 
it. 24/ 

x * * 

An important but not always reliable source because union representatives 
hear, for the most part, only those employee sentiments which involve 
‘‘ax grinding’’. A true cross-section of employee attitude cannot be drawn 
from a third party whose job, by its nature, involves focusing attention on 
disputes and grievances -- or, in some cases, in helping to create them. The 
union representative cannot be a reliable substitute for the foreman in watch- 
ing and determining employee attitude. 


Union Sources Too Unreliable: 





The truth is, union representatives (above the steward level) often mis- 
judge the attitudes of the very people they are representing. But even if the 
union representative knew the employees’ attitudes, he would only inform the 
employer of the attitudes if such informing would serve the union’s purposes. 25/ 

* * x 

When we had a union the rank and file did not know what their representa- 
tives were saying or doing. 

* * * ts 

Not generally. There are, however, notable exceptions of individual 
union representatives who have developed understanding of human beings 
and their relationships and when this is established it is a reliable source 
of constructive assistance. 7/ 

* * * 

We find that union people tell us what they want us to know and that 

frequently it does not represent the wishes of all people. Our union told 


us a security election would almost be a waste of time, yet, they lost 
convincingly. 26/ 


MANAGEMENT INTEREST IN EMPLOYEES’ PERSONAL LIFE 


Fully 95 percent of the participants think it necessary or desirable for management to 
take an interest in employees’ personal life. However, there is also widespread agreement 


that management activity in this area is a delicate matter, that it should be confined to 
certain reasonable bounds. 


‘*Paternalism’’ is something that should be avoided, many of the Panel members warn-- 
but they agree that it’s difficult to define, that different people have conflicting notions about 
where reasonable management aid halts and paternalism begins. 

















MANAGEMENT INTEREST IN EMPLOYEES’ PERSONAL LIFE 





The limitations commonly suggested are that management should concern itself with 
an employee’s personal life only if the employee himself seeks aid, or if his job performance 
clearly is affected by personal troubles. Also, such interest should be careful to stop short 
of the point where employees will feel management is prying or intruding upon their personal 
life. 


Many companies urge that, apart from any formal programs, supervisors take a close 
interest in employees’ personal problems. Some turn this type of employee relations 
problems over to counsellors especially equipped for such matters. 


A few distinguish between different types of personal problems. Thus, some lend a hand 
on health difficulties, but try to steer clear of marital troubles. Similarly, several are 
willing to offer material aid, as in the case of financial problems, but are unwiiling to become 
involved in personal advice on domestic matters. Many note specifically that through credit 
unions and various medical benefits, management now regularly provides basic aid in two 
important areas. 


A broad sampling of typical comments follows: 


Management should take an interest only when: 1. Employee requests 
assistance. 2. When careful company investigation of a very serious prob- 
lem indicates need for action. 3. When employee’s personal problems 
jeopardize his work efficiency or attendance. 24/ 

* * * 


We try wherever possible, to consider home circumstances before 
resorting to disciplinary action and to a lesser degree, we consider these 
facts before considering a man for promotion. 5/ 

* * * 

When the company interests itself in personal matters, it often results 
that his union soon expects similar assistance for all employees, whether 
needed or not, and based upon a contractual obligation. 27/ 

* * * 

We make every effort not to adopt a paternalistic attitude in these matters. 
We do not seek information regarding an employee’s personal life, but if 
an employee comes to us with a problem we do everything we can to help 
him out. We feel that through a liberal social insurance program, the estab- 
lishment of credit unions, and the counselling service, that we have gone as 
far as we should in this direction. 17/ 

* * * 

The company should take an interest if it wishes to maintain high morale. 
Lack of such interest in a number of the companies visited by the British 
productivity team while touring the U.S.A. under the auspices of the E.C.A. 
led one team to remark in its record of findings that workers in America 
did not have and enjoy the facilities for health, recreation, etc., provided 
for their counterpart in Great Britain by British industry. Lack of interest 
leads towards demands for socialization of industry which labor feels will 
supply such interests to its satisfaction. 14/ 

x * * 

We encourage our foremen to take a friendly interest in his employees’ 
personal life but not to the extent that it could be considered snooping. We 
find that in departments where the foreman has this attitude we have fewer 
petty grievances and better relationships. 28/ 

* * 2S 

It has been the experience of this company that an Employees’ Credit 
Union was necessary to provide insurance against loan sharks and to set up 
a systematic savings plan. Family Hospitalization and Blood Bank plans are 
offered. Counselor in the Personnel Department assists employees in 
husband and wife misunderstandings, home financing, settlement and con- 

solidation of debts, obtaining housing, and in case of death makes all arrange- 


ments where necessary, even to holding the funeral ceremony, if requested. 13/ 
* * x 
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Management should take no initiative regarding the employees’ personal 
affairs, except as they directly bear on performance. However, management 
may wish to make advisory or other services available to employees who 
desire them, such as advice and/or training on hobbies, legal matters, 
budgeting and first aid. 


IS MANAGEMENT LISTENING? 


The great majority of Panel members--fully 85 percent--pretty much agree with a 
recent quotation in the magazine Fortune that ‘‘the fine art of listening remains one of the 
most overlooked tools of management.’’ Only some 4 percent voice clearcut disagreement. 
Another 8 percent go along only in part--they agree there is much room for more effective 
listening, but declare that the quotation overstates the situation. The remaining Panel 
members did not answer. 


Many comment that effective listening is really a difficult task. They stress particularly 
that management ‘‘listeners’’ should be trained and competent in this demanding task, and 
must be able to distinguish between what’s worth listening to and what’s not. 


Especially significant are the comments of several Panel members that ‘‘listening’’ 
alone doesn’t hold the answer to greater management-employee understanding, that the key 
element is the actions flowing from the knowledge gained from intelligent listening. In other 
words, they say, it’s the responsiveness to the attitudes uncovered by the listening that is 
all-important. 


Most of the Panel members who take exception to the opinion that upward communica- 
tions are generally being ignored by industry comment that management has become in- 
creasingly aware of the value of understanding employee attitudes and is now using the 
‘*‘listening tool’’ to a increasingly greater extent that ever before. A few state flatly that 
the Fortune statemient exaggerates the case, that it underestimates the amount of listening-- 
and subsequent action--on the part of many companies. 


Panel members were asked to comment on the following excerpt from the FORTUNE 
article, which is reproduced here by permission: 


‘*The always-open door, the heavy geniality and first-name calling at the 
company party, the standing joke with the elevator boy--many an executive sees 
in these outward symbols of equality the key to good communication. And thus 
does he maintain a fiction that will prevent his ever understanding those whose 
liking he wants so very badly. 

**If he follows the line of least resistance, he will find it easy to assume 
that sheer intv:ition will tell him what the worker really wants. And so he 
attempts to solve a morale problem with an incentive-bonus plan--and is 
resentful when he hears that the worker who responded with a burst of pro- 
duction is being ostracized by his fellows. He installs a stock-purchase or 
profit-sharing plan for all his wage-earners--and is puzzled when it doesn’t 
electrify them into a great and instant sense of community .. . By and large, 
the fine art of listening remains one of the most overlooked tools of management.’’ 


Some of the comments this attracted from Panel members are presented below: 


Indeed this is true. The most profound means of assisting any one is 
by being a good listener. A good axiom is ‘‘Don’t put your tongue in high 
until you get your brain started.’’ 29/ 

* * x 

Unions would have far less control and influence in this country today 

if industry had been listening, and once having developed the art of listening, 


reacted as it should have to what it heard. 30 
a 
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I think we tend to rush through what we consider our ‘‘important’’ work 
and do not take the necessary time to pay attention to the problems and 
difficulties of those in lower levels which we may consider too trivial for 
our attention and time. Also the constant pressure of work and the attitude 
to be always doing something is not conducive to sitting down and ‘‘talking 
things over’’ with employees, to the extent necessary, particularly at the 
foreman level. 31/ 

x * * 

A large number of the grievances that come up to management are 
traceable back to the failure to listen, to get the facts, to learn why the 
employee had a grievance. However, being a good listener can also become 
a liability to some who allow the talk to wander from business to personal 
items while on the job. 23/ 

* * x 

Some progress is being made by the use of counselors and ‘‘receptive’’ 

supervisors but there is still much room for improvement. 32/ 
& * * 

I believe that the art of listening has become one of the tools of manage- 
ment during the past five years, and has been put to use very successfully, 
in the one-plant organization. 33/ 

* * * 

Sometimes the greatest difficulty lies in convincing top management that 
the information obtained is authentic and that is what is really in the work- 
er’s mind. As someone has stated, ‘‘Top management only hears what it 
wants to hear.’’ When the information runs contrary to what it thinks the 
worker should feel, it is very difficult to convince it. 28/ 

* * * 

Some managements listen well, others do not. Fortune has generalized 
and overstated the case. 

x * * 

The inbalance between downward and upward flow may appear to the 
onlooker to be greater than in reality it is, since an important gauge of 
effective upward flow is what results accrue from the information sent up- 
ward. Often the man initially receiving the information from the lower level 
is required to pass it along through two or three echelons before any action 
can be finally determined. The lack of response or delay which often results 
tends to make the lower levels feel their information did not reach the 
proper authorities or was not given serious consideration. Too often action 
is deferred so long that when it is taken it is not associated by the initiator 
with his suggestion. Experience indicates upward flow cannot be maintained 
at a desired level unless there is clear-cut indication to the man initiating 
the information that his effort has been worthwhile. 

* * % 


I am not so sure that ‘‘listening’’ or listening better is, indeed, the 
answer. It all depends upon the kind of mind with which you listen and 
that has nothing to do with merely remaining silent. Getting rid of the 
cobwebs of tradition without being enveloped by the dust of confusion re- 
quires technique more fully developed than the ‘‘fine art of listening.’’ It 
requires a force or pressure to get anyone to listen effectively because 
listening is nothing without action being taken. 

Management generally has been forced to listen to labor and it has done 
so very reluctantly. It has not listened to the voice of its office and clerical 
staffs because they are not solidified to exert a force or pressure. Manage- 
ment will listen to competitive forces and to financial pressure but it will 
not brook within its own organization of management any force or pressure 
equal to that which might be exerted from an outside source. Generally 
management moves along resistance paths, and like the power of a woman, 
its power of resistance is not to be underestimated. Under such circumstances, 
it makes little difference what kind of channels there are for communication 
inside an organization. No person likes to be told he is doing a bad job and 
that is what management generally gets. 19/ 
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